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officers. Throughout, he taught the doctrine that
the cavalry, both British and Indian, must prepare
itself for fighting against forces far more formid-
able than those to be found in India. " The
cavalry of India," he said repeatedly, in words
prophetic of their accomplishments in Mesopo-
tamia and Palestine in the Great War, " will play
a great part in warfare far beyond the frontiers of
India." The cavalry responded to his teaching.
He was a harsh taskmaster. No fault was allowed
to pass unnoticed. Praise was scanty and very
rare. But his tireless energy and clear knowledge
earned its recognition. The cavalry had bound-
less faith in their young Inspector-General. He
made no secret of his own opinion of the units
with which he was dealing : " the junior officers,
the captains and subalterns of the Indian cavalry
were," he held, " the best in the world ; the
majors were an average lot; most of the com-
manding officers past their work."

In the higher organisation of the army in India,
Haig as Inspector-General of Cavalry, had no
direct concern. The war in South Africa had
brought into prominence at home the deficiencies
of the organisation at the War Office. The
labours of the Esher Committee, before which
Haig had been called as witness, had initiated far-
reaching reform at the War Office, but in India
an obsolete and strangely incongruous system of
Army control still obtained. The Government of
India was autocratic, and in military matters
entirely independent of the War Office. The